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Introduction 


The recent cultural turn has re-opened discussion of emotions in the aca- 
demic study of social movements (Goodwin et al. 2001). The replacement 
of the collective behaviour approach, which conceptualized social move- 
ments along a scale of irrationality (Aminzade and McAdam 2002), by the 
hyper-rationality of resource mobilization has now been rectified, at least 
partially, by this turn to culture (Zald 1996). Along with the inclusion of 
feminist perspectives, this has helped put emotions back on the agenda, 
not as irrational forms of behaviour, but as an essential component of all 
human action, collective as well as individual. On the epistemological 
level, these changes have been accomplished with the aid of social con- 
structivism, an approach which focuses on cognitive framing, narratives 
and performance. My own work on social movements from a ‘cognitive 
perspective’ (Eyerman and Jamison 1991; 1998) has followed and con- 
tributed to these developments, a process I hope to continue here. 
Historically, the study of emotions or affective experience has been 
divided between those stressing physiological and biological aspects on one 
side and those stressing social relations and environmental conditions on 
the other (Hochschild 1983). Regarding the study of social movements, 
one would include in the latter the focus on group and crowd behaviour of 
the collective behaviourists who developed symbolic interactionism, like 
Herbert Blumer (1939) and, later, Ralph Turner and Lewis Killian (1987). 
As Aminzade and McAdam point out this ‘earlier work typically equated 
emotions with irrationality and assumed that emotions and rationality 
were incompatible’ (2002: 107). To the generally recognized, largely 
negative, emotions such as fear and anger discussed in this tradition, more 
recent studies of social movements influenced by these new developments 
have added shame, pride, love, hate, awe and wonder, in their analysis of 
how emotions are constituted and reproduced in everyday social interac- 
tions (for an example see Kim 2002; Gould 2002; Taylor and Rupp 2002). 
In addition to the dichotomy between the social and the physiological, 
human emotions have primarily been studied from the point of view of the 
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individual; Richard Wollheim’s On the Emotions (1999) can serve as an 
exemplar. For Wollheim ‘an emotion is a kind of mental phenomenon’ 
within which one can differentiate mental states from mental dispositions 
(1999: 1). There are exceptions to this focus on individual disposition, the 
collective behaviourists mentioned above viewed certain emotions as emer- 
gent collective phenomena. From the point of view of collective action, 
two problems can be imagined: (1) how individually-based emotion is 
transformed in social movements and (2) how new emotions are created 
through the collective (see the discussion in Aminzade and McAdam 2002: 
20ff). This latter was the starting point for the collective behaviour school, 
which was grounded in the Durkheimian belief that an explanation of 
collective behaviour required a social, rather than individual starting point 
(Eyerman and Jamison 1991). The developments pointed to above have 
opened paths to bridging the gaps between these perspectives. The role of 
social movements in this process can now be explored in light of these new 
theoretical developments and the current volume represents an important 
contribution towards this end. 

With its focus on rationality and institutionalization and its underlying 
model of the actor, much of contemporary sociology has failed to suffi- 
ciently recognize that modern societies are composed around conflicting 
values and alternative structures of feeling. It is here that social move- 
ments, with their capacity for collective articulation can play a central role. 
As social forces grounded in values (and not merely organizations or net- 
works) social movements articulate structures of feeling, as Raymond 
Williams (1977) called those deeply rooted dispositions and sensibilities 
which organize and define a way of life. In this sense, movements can be 
said to be emerging cultures, transforming as well as articulating values, 
and in the process, creating new and alternative structures of feeling. Seen 
this way, emotions (among other things of course) are the feeling side of 
values, and as such are an important link between values and actions. 
Emotions provoke responses which lead to action (this is the focus of Asa 
Wettergren’s chapter in this volume) or to reaction, (which is the focus of 
Tova Benski’s chapter) or to its opposite, a sense of being unable to act, 
being paralyzed by fear or dread. Both of these, the impetus to act and the 
fear of acting, are aspects linking emotions to social movements and other 
forms of collective action. Emotional responses can move individuals to 
protest and to contend and, once in motion, social movements can create, 
organize, direct and channel collective emotion in particular directions, at 
particular targets. Emotions are part of the dynamic of movements, 
internal conflicts within a movement, stimulating anger and frustration, 
may spur fractionalism and even a new movement. This was at least part 
of the explanation for the emergence of the women’s movement in the 
early 1970s, as the growing awareness of the way women were treated by 
male leaders raised anger and created grounds for sensitivities, feeling and 
forms of consciousness and for gender-based organizing. 
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More generally, and by way of overcoming some of the dichotomies 
which have plagued the understanding of social movements, participating 
in movement events and activities can be exciting and pleasurable. These 
are forms of emotion which invite continued participation. Even the 
experience of fear and anxiety, not uncommon in the midst of protest, can 
be a strong force in creating a sense of collectivity and be an attractive 
force in collective actions. Anger may motivate activism, shame may 
prevent it, just as moral concerns and good intentions may circumscribe a 
series of protest events. Once in motion, however, movements are 
necessarily strategic and practical, as well as expressive. Like the old dis- 
tinction between reason and emotion, the dichotomy between expressive 
and instrumental forms of action does not hold. 

All movements are emotional and strategic, combining and balancing 
good intentions and good results. In addition to being a source of instabil- 
ity and unpredictability (Flam 1990) the force of emotion is an essential 
part of what keeps a movement moving and its lack helps explain its 
decline. If those structural, organizational and institutional approaches 
which have dominated the analysis of social movements have now been 
radically modified — if not transcended — by more dialogic, cultural 
approaches, the place of emotions is still left to be clarified. The focus on 
reasoned calculation and the efficient use of resources in structured settings 
has given way to the role of narration and performance, to framing and 
expressivity, but the tension between the expressive and instrumental still 
defines the field. It is here that performance theory can be helpful. 


Emotions and movements: performing opposition 


Social movement is a form of acting in public. Movements are political 
performances which involve representation in dramatic form, as they 
engage emotions inside and outside their bounds while attempting to 
communicate their message. Such performance is always public, as it 
requires an audience which is addressed. Following Goffman (1971) and 
others (for example, Schechner 1985; 2002; Hetherington 1998, Apter 
n.d., Alexander n.d.), the application of a theory of performance allows 
one to call attention to the place and space of movement, as well as how 
opposition is performed. Performance, as methodology in the term’s broad 
meaning, focuses on corporality, presence and (though not exclusively) the 
pre-discursive. Performance theory gives central place to emotion and 
emotions, as both actors and audiences must be moved if a performance is 
successful. The adoption of performance theory allows us to better address 
questions concerning what happens when people enter a movement, how 
this affects their actions and the actions of others, and to ask how social 
movements move. While Goffman focuses primarily on individuals in their 
everyday social performance, the cultural pragmatics of Alexander and 
Apter offer a collective perspective, calling attention to social drama 
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performed en scene and to the long-standing and deeply rooted frame- 
works of meaning which structure contemporary performances. 

In analysing how opposition is performed and what movement means, 
it is necessary to separate at least three distinct, yet interrelated arenas or 
social spaces in which opposition is performed: an emerging social move- 
ment, its opponents and, finally, the general public. A social movement 
emerges when groups of disparate and ever changing individuals sense they 
are united and moving in the same direction. People and organizations 
move in and out of social movements but this sense of collective move- 
ment, continuous over time and place, is what makes a movement what it 
is. To achieve this, forms and feelings of collective identity and solidarity 
emerge through processes which mark off those inside the movement from 
those outside. Who ‘we’ are defines and distinguishes who are not us, at 
the same time as it identifies what ‘we’ are against. Framing this Other, is 
part of the emotional process of movement formation, as that which a 
movement moves against. Finally, movements address and attempt to 
influence, to move, the general public. In this way, movements help to 
form and to affect public opinion, both distant and invisible and, as Benski 
in this volume shows, local and visible. 

While social movements may create a We and Them, they do so as a 
form of symbolic interaction, with mutual expectations involved, and they 
do so in front of an audience of potential supporters who must also be 
addressed and moved, not least of which includes taking a political stance 
regarding the movement itself. To do this a movement must express and 
communicate — express common grievance and communicate discontent — 
to protest and, in the best case, to effect changes in attitudes and practices 
of those inside and outside the movement. When the latter occurs, society 
itself may be said to have moved. Social movement in other words, 
involves many levels and dimensions of movement, mobilizing and affect- 
ing opinions, engaging emotions, changing laws, preventing some actions 
while encouraging others. The various levels of movement include the 
bodies, minds and emotions of those inside and outside what has come to 
be identified as the movement; the physical, geographical aspects of staging 
and managing collective actions; the decisions and practices which are 
incorporated in the process of changing established societal practice, the 
norms, rules and laws which form the basis of society. All of these aspects 
and sorts of moving and being moved are fused with emotion. 


Inside the movement 


Social movements move by transforming identities and emotions, by focus- 
ing attention and by directing and coordinating actions. Movements are 
often spurred into existence by cognitively framed emotions, anger, frus- 
tration, shame, guilt, which move individuals and groups to protest, to 
publicly express and display discontent, engaging in what McAdam et al. 
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(2001) call contentious actions and protest events. Such an occurrence may 
contain and collect enough energy and coherence to generate similar events 
in the future, as well as recall the memory of those in the past. This 
sequence of events can set in motion a process of collective will formation 
whereby individual identities and biographies are fused into a collective 
characterized by feelings of group belongingness, solidarity, common 
purpose and shared memory, a movement in other words. Once in motion, 
this process has both situational (manifest) and long-lasting (latent) affects, 
a sense of moving together, of changing and being changed through partic- 
ipating in a large social force. This sense can emerge in context, through 
participation in collective actions. However, this sense of movement may 
move beyond the situational, becoming incorporated into individual bio- 
graphy as significant experience and memory, as well as objectified in rep- 
resentational form in cultural artefacts or more structurally in networks 
and organizations, ‘free spaces’ (Polletta 1999), which can preserve and 
transmit this feeling of movement, its cognitive praxis, its distinctive struc- 
ture of feeling, between protest events. One can be moved, in other words, 
before, during and after the fact, as one recalls a situation through hearing 
a piece of music or viewing a film or a photograph, which represents an 
event, as well as the movement itself becoming objectified in organizations 
and networks, which one may be moved to join or support. In this case, 
movement has moved from interactive experience to a narrative connected 
with individual and collective memory, from event to metaphor (Amin 
1995). With this, symbolic gestures and performative action are an added 
value in both the practice and the understanding of collective action, in 
that, as Alexander (2004: 91) puts it, ‘explicit messages take shape against 
background structures of immanent meaning’. It is here that performance 
theory, with its focus on drama, staging and scripts, as well as actual per- 
forming, is a valuable analytical frame. 

The notion of movement can be used as both verb and noun, a perform- 
ance perspective however, calls attention to an experience of moving and 
of being moved and to the centrality of ritual and the emotion fusing of 
identities. A sense of movement can be attributed to forces greater than 
one’s self, individual will or rational choices. Randall Collins (2001) links 
such an experiential process to Durkheim’s notion of collective efferves- 
cence, where individual identities are temporarily transformed into a group 
identity. In this process, according to Collins, an emotional transference 
occurs, which produces a charged, collective emotional energy, a sense of 
belonging to some greater force than oneself. An empowering can take 
place, especially as cognitive shifts occur, and clarity of vision and purpose 
give direction to the sense of movement. Cognitive framing and ritual 
performances are important mechanisms in such processes, I would add. 
Cognitive frames, in the form of narratives structure, focus and direct 
emotion/energy and actions in particular directions. Within social 
movements this means in collective, political directions. Narratives are 
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stories containing rhetorical devices, storylines, which link a particular 
occurrence/experience to others, broadening their meaning beyond the sit- 
uational, imposing a higher order of significance, thus orchestrating and 
amplifying both the emotional experience and the meaning of the event, as 
individuals fused into a collective, with a purposive future and a meaning- 
ful past. 

From inside, social movement involves the move to protest, from 
framed emotion to action, in addition, it involves the transformation of 
an individually-based, diffuse experience into a focused, collective one. A 
central mechanism here is a set of ritual practices which are performed as 
part of collective protest. Public displays of commitment and solidarity 
often build around collective voicing and parading, ritual practices which 
are also transformative in that they help blur the boundaries between 
individual and collective and help fuse a group through creating strong 
emotional bonds between participants, while at the same time permitting 
new and often ‘forbidden’ emotions to emerge (Taylor 1995). ‘The 
repeated experience of ritual participation produces a feeling of solid- 
arity — “we are all here together, we must share something”; and lastly, it 
produces collective memory - “we were all there together”’ (Berezin 
2001: 93). A collective story emerges, linking places and events together 
and a metaphor, the movement, is applied. We are here now, we were 
there then and we will be together in the future. We are a movement. 
This is not to say that the original ‘move’, is necessarily individually- 
based, for the framed emotion which led to protest may well have been 
aroused and supported through dialogue and interaction with others, in 
friendship networks for example (Diani 1995; Polletta 1999), the point is 
that even such networks move through the ritual practices of collective 
protest. 

Ritualized or not, collective practices within movements are important 
not only in creating a sense of collectivity, but also of overcoming fear and 
giving courage. The affective reaction to and the tactical selection of 
symbols is also important in creating and sustaining movement. In what 
must be one of the most brilliant and compelling analyses of movements 
from the participant/observer perspective, Norman Mailer writes this 
about the difference between the anti-war protests at the Pentagon in 
Washington, DC in October 1967 and the protests at the Democratic 
Party Convention in Chicago less than one year later: 


The justifications for the March on the Pentagon were not here. The 
reporter [Mailer] was a literary man — symbol had the power to push 
him into actions more heroic than himself. The fact that he had been 
marching to demonstrate against a building which was the living 
symbol of everything he most despised — the military-industrial 
complex of the land — had worked to fortify his steps. The symbol of 
the Pentagon had been a chalice to hold his fear; in such circumstances 
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his fear had even flavored his courage with the sweetest emotions of 
battle. 
(1968b: 140) 


Even rational choice theorists would accept that fear must be overcome in 
taking the step across the threshold to participation in protest activity. 
Mailer, however, moves us much beyond simple calculation in helping us 
understand the role of emotion in social movements. Take for instance his 
analysis, in conjunction with the March on the Pentagon, of moving not 
only beyond fear, but also overcoming prior socialization, image planta- 
tion, accomplished through schooling and mass media: 


Anyone who has passed through the educational system of America is 
in unconscious degree somewhere near half a patriot.... The brain is 
washed deep, there are the reflexes: white shirts, Star-Spangled 
Banner, saluting the flag. At home is corporation land’s whip — the 
television set. Who would argue there are no idea-sets of brave sol- 
diers, courageous cops, great strength and brutal patriotic skill in the 
land of authority? Obvious remarks, but it is precisely this huge and 
much convinced unconscious part of oneself which a demonstrator has 
to move against when he charges with his small part of an army into a 
line of MPs (military police) close-packed, arms locked; anxiety 


washes the will with its dissolving flood ... on moves unarmed into 
men who hold clubs and rifles. One does not know the guns are 
unloaded. ... It was not so easy, therefore, when the moment came to 


charge into the Pentagon. 
(1968a 265-6) 


With all this to overcome, a strong will and surging collective emotion was 
necessary. 


Outside the movement 


Social movements address and interact with others, opponents, as well as 
that broad mass we call ‘the public’. These others must be ‘moved’. 
Charles Tilly (2003: 45) has pointed out that in making their contentious 
claims ‘political actors follow rough scripts to uncertain outcomes as they 
negotiate demonstrations, humble petitions, electoral campaigns’. In these 
actions, collective actors must find ways to express that they are ‘worthy, 
united, numerous and committed’. A social convention which we know as 
the demonstration was invented for just this purpose, opening a material 
basis for opposition and creating a performative space. On Tilly’s (2003: 
203ff) account, the term demonstration was first heard in the 1830s and 
had become a recurrent phenomena in Britain and the US by the 1850s. As 
social process, the demonstration merged two established forms of public 
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display (1) the procession, where groups would collectively march to a 
common meeting place and (2) the presentation of a collective petition to 
some authority. The size of a demonstration, the number of participants, 
has often been thought to speak for itself, thus making reporting the 
numbers involved a constant source of conflict and controversy. Important 
as well in this reporting was the appearance and behaviour of those 
involved, as the numerous also had to reveal themselves as worthy, yet at 
the same time committed and determined, at least to the extent they 
sought acceptance and inclusion into the larger political community. Other 
demonstrative performances may seek different ways to express protest 
and opposition, which do not include being worthy, but still committed, 
something which can be a cause of tension between the various coalitions 
which make up a demonstration. 

Demonstrations are now accepted forms of political action and in 
democratic societies are protected by law and even encouraged as import- 
ant forms of political socialization and societal renewal. However, demon- 
strations do not speak for themselves, they are performances which must 
be rehearsed and put in play, as well as seen and interpreted. A demonstra- 
tion, following Tilly, involves (1) gathering deliberately in a public space — 
preferably one which combines visibility with symbolic significance, (2) 
display both membership in a politically relevant population and support 
for some position by means of voice, print or symbolic objects, (3) com- 
municating collective determination by acting in disciplined fashion in one 
space and or moving through a series of spaces. Demonstrations became a 
more or less conventional means of ‘drawing forbidden or divisive issues, 
demands, grievances, and actors into public politics’ (Tilly 2003: 204). It 
became in other words, both an expression and an extension of democratic 
principles, the right to free assembly and to free speech. Demonstrations 
however involve a great deal of emotion and their performance is not 
merely the expression of principles or rights, but of anger and solidarity, of 
fear, anxiety and hope. More like spaces and scenes, demonstrations are 
stages where an emotionally charged performance of opposition can occur. 

The notion of ‘framing’ (Snow et al. 1986; Snow and Benford 1988) is 
an important concept in recent social movement theory and an important 
middle step in bridging past dichotomies. Framing calls attention to the 
cognitive processes of making sense and the often contentious struggle of 
defining a situation, but it can also involve dramatization, placing an 
event, a demonstration for example, within a narrative which lifts it from 
being a single occurrence and gives it wider significance through connect- 
ing it to others (Zald 1996; Hercus 1999 adds emotions to this perspect- 
ive). In a sense, framing flows into ideology (Jasper 1997: 157). Social 
movements articulate frames as much as they may make use of them as 
resources in mobilization, in that activists make sense of their own protests 
through already existing narrative frames (Eyerman 2002). Affective (as 
well as effective) performance on the other hand is what gives this story 
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life, adds drama and activates emotion, through mise en scene. If social 
movements articulate frames of understanding, the performance of protest 
actualizes them. As mentioned earlier, performance focuses on corporality 
and presence; performance is what makes a movement move and helps it 
move others. The performance of opposition dramatizes and forcefully 
expresses a movement through designed and stylized acts, communicating 
protest beyond the movement itself. 

Performance theory adds a new dimension to the study of social move- 
ments in linking cognitive framing, narration and discourse with the prac- 
tice of mobilization, and thus emotion. Performance theory calls attention 
to corporality and presence, to acting and acting out, to the role of drama 
and the symbolic in movement activity. It turns our attention to the 
performance of opposition and the aesthetics of movement, to the chore- 
ography of protest, as well as to the moral and emotional in mobilization. 
Looking through the lens of performance also brings forth the tension 
between the expressive and the strategic which I believe to be characteristic 
of contemporary social movements. 

On a collective level, strategic performance is part of a social movement’s 
representation of itself, a collective self-presentation. Leaders and activists in 
the various phases of the American civil rights movement, for example, 
chose different symbolic means to express and exemplify their ‘movement’. 
In the early 1950s, when movement aims focused on acceptance and integra- 
tion and a progressive narrative framed self-understanding, the ideal of the 
‘good Negro’ was adopted as a form of collective self-presentation. Exem- 
plary representatives like Martin Luther King, Jr and Ralph Abernathy often 
appeared at the head of marches and demonstrations in newly bought or 
pressed bib-overalls and work shirts, when they were not wearing the more 
traditional suit and tie of the minister-community leader and ‘race man’. In 
the later Black Power phase, the black leather jacket and beret became 
prominent and expressive of a younger, urban generation’s striving for auto- 
nomy and distinction. An entirely different type of verbality and gesture 
accompanied this performance of opposition, which sought to demonstrate 
both an opposition to the dominant white society and, at the same time, to 
the ‘integrationist? mode and practice of other movement leaders. These 
forms of symbolic expression were guided by scripts and narratives, those of 
an earlier black nationalism and a ‘redemptive narrative’ (Eyerman 2002), 
which give them wider meaning by connecting them to a collective past, as 
well as the present situation. The latter is especially conditioned by strategic 
aspects, since performance is aimed at moving others by presenting con- 
sciously chosen evocative images. Strategic performance is designed with 
affect in mind. It must also be effective, and there is always an element of 
chance and risk involved. The aim, after all, is to move emotion and cogni- 
tion in a particular direction, but how a performance will affect others 
cannot be entirely predicted, and this uncertainty regarding reception is only 
amplified through the intervention of mass media. 
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Collective self-presentation is part of the process of collective identity 
formation. As Goodwin et al. (2001: 8-9) points out, the notion of collect- 
ive identity is often used to point to a cognitive process of boundary 
drawing, demarcating ‘them and us’, leaving out the emotional side of this 
process. The inclusion of performance theory, which focuses on bodily 
presence, on moving, the emotive and evocative, is an important corrective 
in this regard. However, performance can also be interpreted as non- 
emotional or strategic role playing, a doing without feeling or real engage- 
ment. While tactics and strategic actions are central to all forms of 
collective political action, social movements move because they engage 
emotion and values. Group solidarity is an emotional as well as cognitive 
experience. They must contain, therefore, non-strategic performances 
which motivate and move actors because they believe in what they are 
doing, that what they are doing is the right (moral) thing to do. How is 
this affected? What is it that in the midst of a demonstration, for example, 
creates a sense of belongingness that would move one demonstrator to 
come to the aid of another under attack from the police or opponent? 

Creating an emotional bond is part of what is meant by collective iden- 
tity and social movements must bond desperate individuals, even those 
who may already form some sort of network, together in an emotional 
way. The demonstration is one form which creates the possibility for such 
bonding. In the space opened through a demonstration, making the 
boundaries between them and us visible and real, these processes can be 
set in motion. Collective acts, such as singing, shouting slogans and so on, 
are means employed. But it is not simply or merely in situ that this occurs, 
for art and music can carry the strong emotional content which makes 
such bonding possible even between such protest events as demonstrations. 
Demonstrations, after all, are only one form of collective protest and while 
visible and dramatic, not the most common. 

Creating and evoking moral empathy is part of what makes a move- 
ment. It is part of demarcating We and marking off Them. Demonstrators 
will rush to aid a fallen comrade, but it is unusual and requires a widening 
of the zone of empathy when they do the same for a fallen policeman in 
the same situation. Empathy, strongly felt identification with another, is 
first of all created through presence, through being there, when participa- 
tion is an expression of side-taking and thus belonging. We are all together 
on this occasion against Them. Empathy, as well as belonging, can also be 
represented and reinforced through markers and symbols, buttons, pieces 
of clothing, flags, placards and so on, infused with symbolic value. These 
represent Us, to participants, as well as marking off this group for and 
against Them. In this sense, demonstrations are processes of identity and 
empathy formation re-enacting narrative dramas, as public practices, a 
form of ritual street theatre. This relates both to the demonstration as a 
collective practice in itself and to the more consciously arranged and per- 
formed plays and pieces which occur within them. In this expressive 
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dramatization, the values, images and desires, of the movement are 
revealed and membership solidified. 

In the midst of demonstrations, even those involving violent confronta- 
tion, there are attempts to communicate over the boundaries of We and 
Them. Norman Mailer describes such an attempt in Chicago, 1968 as 
demonstrators gathered outside the Hilton Hotel, site of the Convention 
and living quarters for most of the delegates: 


The kids were singing. There were two standards which were sung. An 
hour could not go by without both songs. So they sang ‘We Shall 
Overcome’ and they sang ‘This Land is Your Land’, and a speaker 
cried up to the twenty-five stories of the Hilton, ‘We have the votes, 
you have the guns’ (a reference to a recent poll showing popular 
support for the anti-war faction of the party) ... and then another 
speaker, referring to the projected march on the ... next day, shouted, 
‘We’re going to march without a permit — the Russians demand a 
permit to have a meeting in Prague’, and the crowd cheered this. They 
cheered with wild enthusiasm when one speaker, a delegate, had the 
inspiration to call out to the delegates and workers listening in the 
hundreds of rooms at the Hilton ... ‘Turn on your lights, and blink 
them if you are with us. If you are with us, if you are sympathetic to 
us, blink your lights, blink your lights’. And to the delight of the 
crowd, lights began to blink in the Hilton, ten, then twenty, perhaps 
so many as fifty lights were blinking at once ... And the crowd 
cheered. Now they had become an audience to watch the actors in the 
hotel. So two audiences regarded each other, like ships signalling 
across a gulf of water at night, and delegates came down from the 
hotel; a mood of new beauty was in the air... 

(1968: 153-4) 


As this evocative description suggests, the articulation and objectification 
of the movement can occur through speeches as well as through scripted 
and costumed performance, death masks representing the bodies of people 
or animals killed by ‘capitalists’, who are themselves represented as ‘fat 
cats with cigars’, and so on. Through such performances a movement not 
only expresses what it stands for and what it stands against (representing 
and demarcating itself), binding participants together, but also creates an 
emotional bridge, a widening of the zone of empathy, to those non-present 
others who are represented as the victims of the forces that should be 
stopped. This is a process of emotional movement, a widening of We 
beyond the bounds of the present situation, as it represents those ‘not here, 
yet still with us’, if only symbolically. Part of a movement is its representa- 
tion and expression of something transcendent, greater than ‘I’ and the 
‘here and now’ of the current event. The movement thus moves itself and 
its participants to another level of experience, the experience of solidarity 
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with unseen, unknown others, and at the same time adding an emotional 
charge through moving (expanding) the range of moral empathy. The 
expressive performance that is a demonstration aims at evoking and repre- 
senting this in visible form. These acts of representation are amplified and 
diffused to much wider and broader audiences when they occur on 
camera, broadcast through mass media, exposing the movement to non- 
present viewers. This enlarges the audience of potential supporters and 
opponents, who also may be moved by what they see and hear. 

Opposition is performed in public spaces, some of which are chosen for 
their particular symbolic significance and their media accessibility, with the 
‘whole world watching’, as the popular movement chant would have it. 
This mise en scene is central to how social movements move. There is a 
setting, a stage and a script, performers and audience. Movements, as 
coordinated series of protest events, are scenes through which opposition 
is performed and attention, both inside and outside, is focused on a 
particular problematic: globalization, or women’s rights, the environment, 
family values, and so on. This focus intensifies, highlights and dramatizes, 
an issue or a cause making it visible and multiplying its emotional intens- 
ity. But it does not determine its reception. Viewing a televised pro- 
(Vietnam) war demonstration while working at JFK airport in the 1960s, 
one of my work-mates was moved to tears by all the ‘Americans’ he saw in 
the flags carried by demonstrators. Even though I was myself moved in an 
opposite direction, the issue of national identity was brought clearly into 
focus for both of us by this event. As in a dramatic theatrical performance, 
the protest event, and the movement making it happen, highlighted an 
issue and focused our attention. The audience was moved, just as those on 
stage were moved to action. Social movements move even those who view 
them from afar, but whom they move and in which direction is not some- 
thing easy to predict or control. The world that is watching is multifaceted 
and the media which mediates the message adds its own refraction. Mailer 
on Chicago again: 


The demonstrators were afterward delighted to have been manhandled 
before the public eye, delighted to have pushed and prodded, antago- 
nized and provoked the cops over these days with rocks and bottles 
and cries of ‘Pig’ to the point where police had charged in a blind rage 
and made a stage at the one place in the city ... where audience, 
actors, and cameras could all convene, yes, the rebels thought they had 
a great victory, and perhaps they did; but the reporter wondered, even 
as he saw it, if the police ... had not had instructions from the power 
of the city, perhaps the power of the land, and the power had decided, 
‘No, do not let them march another ten blocks and there disperse 
them on some quiet street, no, let it happen before all the land, let 
everybody see that their dissent will soon be equal to their own blood; 
let them realize that the power is implacable, and will beat and crush 
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and imprison and yet kill before it will ever relinquish the power. So 
let them see before their own eyes what it will cost to continue to 
mock us, defy us and resist’. 

(1968b: 167-8) 


Whichever message was received, it is clear that movements move, albeit in 
differing directions, through evocation and provocation: that is, through 
emotion. 


Conclusion 


This chapter discussed the role of emotions in social movements with the 
aid of performance theory. The notion of performance often brings to 
mind role-playing, a detached, contrived way of acting which follows a 
prescribed script. If there are emotions involved they are also scripted, 
called for and not really felt, merely acted out. This in fact has been some 
of the criticism brought against Erving Goffman’s dramaturgical perspect- 
ive and its application to gender in the work of Judith Butler. The same 
can be said of the idea of strategic performance discussed above: in order 
to convince or defeat an opponent actors play a role, they present them- 
selves in a particular way, not because they really are that way or are 
really committed to what they say but because they are being strategic and 
any display of emotion, as in a theatrical performance, is bound to be con- 
trived. The performance of opposition in social movements, in practice, 
can certainly be said to have aspects of this. 

However, performance theory implies something more. It calls attention 
not simply to role playing and acting but to narrating and dramatizing, to 
the cognitive practice of framing opposition within a meaningful storyline 
as well as to the acting out in practice, that is, through performance. These 
storylines are of a different character than the scripted performance of the 
theatre in that they are embedded in a life world, part of lived or common 
culture and are thus closely connected to values. The performance of 
opposition in social movements, while different in this sense from theatre, 
can be similar to the latter however in that they condense lived culture by 
focusing on one theme, one question, one belief. For example, while 
activists in a contemporary political demonstration are most certainly 
complex modern individuals, with various identifications and commit- 
ments, in participating in a demonstration they may well focus on only one 
aspect. Like a theatre piece, a demonstration, focuses attention to a limited 
range of issues, framing and bracketing out many others. This has the 
effect of dramatizing as well as lifting or foregrounding this particular 
question and this particular side or commitment of the persons involved. It 
does not mean that they no longer believe in or are not committed to other 
aspects of their lives or identity. It may also be the case that this dramati- 
zation involves role playing in the strategic sense and within the course of 
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a demonstration actors may do things they would not normally do or 
accept, as collective behaviour theorists have long since demonstrated. 
None of this means that this implies non-commitment or role-play in the 
detached sense. On the contrary, the emotions involved are very real, and 
even unintended actions may have real emotional content. 

While a sociologically informed performance methodology can help us 
understand how actors call upon narratives and images in the performance 
of social life, emotions are what give this force, providing the energy for 
the performance and the reaction/response on the part of observers. One 
could speak of the force of emotion in performance, both in theatre and in 
real life. In the performance of opposition, the demonstration provides a 
scene, a space, which is turned into a place as actors act out before an 
audience. This occurs because already existing narratives and traditions of 
opposition and protest are given life as they are acted played out. Such 
narratives are not simply scripted stories, but powerfully coded and con- 
tested interpretive frames out of which emotionally charged social drama 
unfolds. 
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